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INTRODUCTION-  This  is  the  first  major  museum  exhibition  of  the  sculpture  and 
assemblages,  drawings,  and  movies  of  Bruce  Conner.  Hailed  as  an  important  artist  since 
a  startling  exhibition  in  San  Francisco  in  1960,  Conner  has  been  of  substantial  generative 
influence  on  the  increasing  number  of  artists  who  work  with  assemblage  or  in  an  object- 
oriented  direction.  Though  the  recipient  of  several  important  grants  and  commissions, 
Conner  has  never  been  as  widely  exhibited  as  his  work  warrants  because  he  is  an  astringent 
visual  and  social  iconoclast,  an  artist  of  social  protest  when  such  art  is  unfashionable.  His 
aesthetic  iconoclasms  seemingly  deny  the  orderly  and  dwell  with  objects  subversive  to  art : 
modern  fetishes  and  totems  which  do  not  permit  the  viewer  to  easily  accept  them. 

Violently  antimaterialist  in  character,  Conner's  assemblages  sweep  together  a  motley 
assortment  of  human  detritus  apparently  without  selection ;  but  while  devaluating  the  im- 
portance of  each  object  in  and  of  itself,  he  synthesizes  new  objects  from  the  flimsy  and 
garish  items  which  appear  through  one  another  like  half-thought  ideas,  unverbalized 
speeches,  and  partially  visioned  fantasies. 

Conner  himself  is  disinterested  in  his  work  as  history  and  will  deal  with  it  only  in  the 
present  tense  —  his  way  of  attempting  to  prevent  the  inevitable  classification  of  these  ob- 
jects into  the  stream  of  historical  Kunstucissenschaft.  Like  the  votive  figures  of  some 
primitive  tribe,  the  artist  regards  his  own  creations  with  awe  and  does  not  search  for  ra- 
tional answers  to  the  questions  raised  by  his  objects  because  intellection  and  submission  to 
history  will  reduce  their  powerful  mystique.1  Conner's  works  portend  events  of  cosmic 
significance  which  are  beyond  immediate  comprehension,  relating  to  but  challenging  our 
basic  concepts  of  God,  life,  and  death.  He  deliberately  uses  literary  sources  for  their 
evocative  power,  to  force  the  viewer  to  react  on  at  least  one  of  several  levels  —  verbal  and 
visual. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  stimulus  to  Conner's  work  is  woman.  The  female  and 
objects  associated  with  her  serve  both  as  a  trigger  to  the  literary  imagination  (as  in  the 
various  collages  utilizing  girlie  photos)  and  as  the  very  material  of  the  work  itself.  Femi- 
nine undergarments,  beads,  hair,  and  nylon  stockings  are  used  in  association  with  many 


'The  Touch-Do  Not  Touch  series  included  in  this  exhibition  is  such  an  example.  Made  for  a  1964  show  at  the 
Batman  Gallery  in  San  Francisco,  the  twelve  "  Do  Not  Touch  "  panels  were  made  under  Conner's  direction, 
but  he  never  touched  them  and  refuses  to  do  so  now.  The  one  "  Touch  "  panel,  however,  was  made  by  the 
artist. 


other  materials  in  the  complex  structure  of  these  collages  and  sculptures.  The  use  of  these 
feminine  materials  may  he  sexually  suggestive  but  not  necessarily  erotic.  Like  Marcel 
Duchamp's  urinal,  Fountain,  the  stuffs  used  in  Conner's  work  are  not  inherently  im- 
moral, and  their  juxtaposition  is  made  as  much  for  visual  reasons  as  for  philosophical  ones. 

While  his  work  has  been  compared  to  the  readymades  of  Duchamp  and  the  Merz- 
bilder  of  Schwitters,  Conner  neither  makes  a  selection  of  the  object — thus  raising  it  to  the 
level  of  "  art  "  -  nor  submerges  the  associative  content  of  the  object  to  heighten  its  visual 
properties.  Both  qualities  are  treated  in  equal  measure,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  works  flicker 
and  move  as  one  idea-object  melds  with  another.  This  kinetic  technique,  most  highly  de- 
veloped in  his  movies,  is  very  much  against  the  idea  of  an  aesthetic  "grand  manner,"  for 
any  major  compositional-visual  theme  is  mitigated  by  many  other  elements  introduced  as 
decoys,  thus  preventing  the  work  from  becoming  too  simply  composed  and  too  easily  un- 
derstood. 

Like  the  works  of  some  contemporary  composers  which  leave  certain  aspects  of  the 
musical  composition  open  to  variation  on  the  part  of  the  performer,  the  visual  and  associa- 
tive elements  in  many  of  Conner's  constructions  are  organized  by  the  artist  but  are  open 
to  wide  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  viewer. 

Conner  has  long  been  involved  with  what  the  British  critic  John  Richardson  has 
called  the  expression  of  "  profound  feelings  in  terms  of  trash."  The  earliest  work  in  this 
exhibition.  Collage  of  1954  (Cat.  No.  15),  uses  shredded  cardboard  and  paper:  but  the 
piece  is  subdued,  and  the  surface  is  quite  carefully  organized  and  balanced.  A  work  of  his 
student  years,  it  was  a  hint  of  the  direction  the  artist  would  take. 

During  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  living  in  the  ferment  of  San  Francisco  of 
that  time,  Conner  produced  a  number  of  three-dimensional  sculptures  and  reliefs  which 
were  central  to  the  establishment  of  his  reputation.  These  earlier  works,  among  them 
Child  of  1959  (Cat.  No.  4)  and  Last  Supper  of  1961  (Cat.  No.  7) ,  were  visualizations  of 
the  artist's  heightened  awareness  of  social  problems. 

( 'laid,  a  mutilated  figure  ( but  that  of  a  tiny  man,  not  a  child)  modeled  in  brown  wax, 
is  tied  in  a  miniature  highchair  by  burned  and  twisted  shreds  of  nylon  stockings.  Grotesque 
and  brutal,  it  was  the  artist's  protest  of  the  treatment  given  Caryl  Chessman  who  spent 
twelve  years  in  San  Quentin's  Death  Row  before  finally  being  gassed.  Last  Supper  is  a 
work  which  is  equally  diflicidt  to  accept  graciously.  A  small  table  has  been  covered  with 


4.   Child,  1959 


/ 


black  forms  of  wax  which  appear  to  be  food  burned  or  putrefied  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Indeed,  both  works  reflect  the  artist's  concern  with  the  ultimate  extinction  of  hu- 
manity through  a  cataclysm  of  its  own  making.  The  artist  here  has  become  an  eschatolog- 
ical  Madame  Tussaud  to  make  a  somber  statement  on  the  fate  that  awaits  atomic 
adventurers. 

During  this  time  Conner  also  constructed  a  series  of  collages  or  assemblages  in  relief, 
a  number  of  them  built  around  discarded  window  frames  from  wrecked  buildings.  Some- 
times these  frames  are  used  with  the  glass  still  intact,  sometimes  not. 

In  Spider  Lady  (Cat.  No.  19)  Conner  combined  a  castoff  bicycle  wheel  with  the 
window  frame  and  covered  almost  the  entire  surface  with  nylon  stockings,  which  are 
shredded  into  a  spider's  diaphanous  veil  and  are  so  mutilated  as  to  deny  their  original  ap- 
pearance. Tidbits  of  feminine  undergarments  are  also  used  but  in  an  engineering  manner, 
detached  from  their  original  function.  These  materials  designed  to  glorify  the  female  sud- 
denty  become  structural  members  used,  like  steel  cables  in  a  bridge,  to  bind  the  construc- 
tion together. 

Homage  to  Mae  West  (Cat.  No.  24) ,  one  of  a  series  of  collages  honoring  movie  sex 
goddesses,  also  utilizes  this  sort  of  assemblage.  It  is  a  skillful  and  subtle  combination  of 
materials  with  similar  textures  and  patterns.  The  bottom  of  a  caned  chair,  lace  doilies, 
filigree  costume  jewelry,  an  old  silk  lamp  shade,  and  several  bits  of  an  ostrich-feather 
plume  are  all  covered  in  a  misty  screen  of  delicate  nylon  net,  stretched  and  perforated  so 
as  to  partially  obscure  the  underlying  layers  and  evoking  the  faded  image  of  Mae  West, 
always  overdressed,  a  figure  dripping  with  fur  and  feathers. 

In  late  1961  twenty-eight-year-old  Conner  and  his  wife  went  to  Mexico,  where  he 
made  assemblages,  movies,  and  experimented  with  hallucinogenic  mushrooms.  While  there 
the  artist  discovered  the  tawdry  religious  articles  made  and  used  by  the  Mexican  peasant. 
This  material,-  and  Mexican  stuffs  generally,  found  their  way  into  his  work,  which  con- 
sequently became  somewhat  more  colorful.  He  also  changed  the  surface  quality  of  his 
assemblages,  and  the  objects  used  in  them  were  not  altered  as  much  as  in  his  earlier  work, 
their  explicit  nature  now  being  allowed  to  remain  relatively  unchanged. 

Cross  ( Cat.  No.  26 ) ,  made  in  Mexico,  is  a  high  symbol  executed  in  low  materials  - 
wooden  slats  form  the  cross,  while  studs  from  a  motorcyclist's  jacket  decorate  the  per- 
imeter. Conner's  interrelation  and  equation  of  high  and  low,  exalted  and  common,  clas- 


7.  Last  Supper,  1961 
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24.  Homage  to  Mae  West,  1961 


19.  Spider  Lady,  1959 


sic  and  popular  is  nowhere  more  in  evidence  than  here.  He  has  intensified  the  unconscious 
Mexican  love  of  religious  symbolism  and  garish  finery  to  produce  a  simple  and  moving 
ex  voto. 

Light  Shower  (Cat.  No.  33),  now  in  the  Brandeis  University  collection,  is  one  of 
the  constructions  made  after  the  artist  returned  from  Mexico  in  late  1962.  It  is  a  work 
that  suggests  Collage  of  1954  in  similarity  of  surface  quality  and  relative  lack  of  associa- 
tive objects.  It  is,  however,  more  loosely  organized ;  and  the  tattered  wallpaper,  wires,  and 
hooks  suggest  a  portion  of  wall  lifted  bodily  from  its  position.  This  is  mitigated,  though, 
by  bits  of  curtain  fringe  along  the  sides  of  the  panel  that  give  the  assemblage  that  quality 
of  being  made  rather  than  found,  which  is  such  an  important  characteristic  of  Conner's 
work. 

In  late  1964  Conner  announced  that  the  cycle  of  collages  he  had  been  working  on 
since  his  return  from  Mexico  was  completed.  His  last  assemblage,  Looking  Glass  (Cat. 
No.  39 ) ,  is  a  definitive  statement  of  his  work  with  the  female  and  feminine-influenced  ma- 
terials. The  large  panel  is  divided  horizontally  by  a  shelf  trimmed  with  a  wide  fringe.  The 
lower  half  of  the  work  is  a  rich  but  partially  obscured  collage  of  nude  photos  gleaned  from 
girlie  magazines.  Torsos,  breasts,  legs,  arms,  and  heads  are  scattered  about  like  parts  from 
a  surreal  Erector  set  which  remain  to  be  assembled  by  the  viewer's  fantasy.  The  portion  of 
the  assemblage  above  the  shelf  is  composed  of  feminine  stuffs  rather  than  the  feminine 
form ;  it  is  as  rich  in  texture  as  the  lower  portion  is  rich  in  fantasy.  The  clothes,  a  shoe, 
rhinestone  clips,  an  old  candy  box,  beads,  faded  artificial  flowers,  and  bits  of  feather  evoke 
a  curious  nostalgia,  for  all  these  objects  are  a  sad  reminder  of  the  transience  of  fashion. 
The  disembodied  hands  mounted  on  the  shelf  offering  the  viewer  a  shapeless  garment  and 
the  headless  trophy  rising  from  the  top  of  the  panel  heighten  this  sense  of  despair  at  events 
past  and  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  beauty. 

Since  1958  the  artist  has  been  working  intermittently  with  motion  pictures,  but  he 
has  been  more  active  in  their  production  since  receiving  the  assistance  of  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion film  fellowship  in  1964.  To  date,  four  of  his  movies  —  A  Movie,  Cosmic  Ray,  Report, 
and  Vivian — have  been  released,  and  he  is  presently  working  on  several  others.  (The 
films  in  this  exhibition  include  three  variations  of  Cosmic  Ray  and  Looking  for  Mush- 
rooms, a  recently  completed  film  which  is  receiving  its  first  showing  here. )  Conner's  mov- 
ies are  constructed  much  as  are  his  collages,  but  in  his  films  he  is  able  to  give  his  kinetic 


26.   Cross,  1962 


33.  Light  Shower,  1963 
25.   Tick  Tock  Jelly  Clock  Cosmotron,  1961 
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sense  full  reign.  Stock  film  of  recent  events,  children's  movies,  the  collapse  of  the  Tacoma 
Narrows  bridge,  and  The  Bomb  are  mingled  with  footage  shot  by  the  artist :  a  strip  show, 
moving  waffles  and  lemons,  city  lights  at  night,  fireworks,  and  friends.  Assembling  and 
editing  this  material  is  a  very  slow  jjrocess,  and  at  one  point  while  working  on  Cosmic  Hay, 
Conner  was  happy  to  jjroduce  in  one  day  only  enough  edited  film  to  run  one  or  two  sec- 
onds on  the  screen. 

Like  the  collages,  the  Conner  films  never  allow  the  theme,  no  matter  how  general, 
too  much  prominence.  The  theme  is  developed  tangentially  by  dense  thickets  of  images 
which  build  the  events  and  associations  by  accretion,  overlaying  one  another,  appearing 
and  disappearing  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  an  almost  subliminal  awareness  of  the  film's 
organization. 

The  sculpture,  assemblages,  films,  and  drawings  seen  here  represent  only  a  small  selection 
from  Bruce  Conner's  ten-year  production.  The  past  is  here ;  future  directions  are  hinted 
at,  perhaps ;  but  with  Conner  no  predictions  can  be  made,  save  to  say  that  whatever  direc- 
tion he  pursues,  the  work  will  be  an  incisive  and  insightful  statement  on  Man  and  his 
stuttering  advance. 

Thomas  H.  Garver 

Assistant  Director,  Rose  Art  Museum 


39.   Looking  Glass,  1964 


CATALOGUE  -  The  dimensions  are  given  in  inches,  height  preceding  width,  except 
for  sculpture  where  height  alone  is  given.  An  asterisk  (*)  after  the  catalogue  number  in- 
dicates that  the  work  is  illustrated. 

The  four  works  listed  below  were  sold  in  Paris  after  this  exhibition  was  planned 
and  will  not  be  shown  at  the  Rose  Art  Museum.  They  are:  Spider  Lady  (Cat.  Xo.  19), 
Temptation  of  St.  Barney  Google  (Cat.  No.  21 ) ,  Homage  to  Mac  West  (  Cat.  No.  24), 
and  Homage  to  Jean  Harlow  (Cat.  No.  31 ) . 


SCULPTURE 

1 

Homage  to  Jay  de  Feo,  1958 

Glass    bottle,    box,    paper,   jewelry,    zipper,   nylon 

stocking,  wire,  etc.;  28V2  high 
Lent  by  the  artist 

2 

Walkie  Talkie,  1958 

Doll  head  and  arm,  radio  antenna,  cardboard,  cloth, 

metal  washers,  etc. ;  36  high 
Lent  bv  the  artist 


Bomb,  1959 

Wood,  paper,  doll  parts,  wire  screen,  shoe,  card- 
board, paint,  etc. ;  36  high 
Lent  anonymously 

■I* 

Child,  1959 

Wax,  wood,  nylon;  35  high 

Lent  by  Philip  Johnson,  New  York 

5 

The  Lad;/  Brain,  I960 

Nylon,  clothespin,  beads,  cardboard,  rubber  bands. 

marble,  rope,  etc. ;  43  high 
Lent  bv  the  artist 


6 

Snore,  1960 

Nylon   stockings,   wood,   metal,   string,   wire,   etc. ; 

37  high 
Lent  by  the  artist 

7* 

Last  Supper,  1961 

Table,  wire,  wax,  cloth,  etc. ;  38  high 

Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

8 

Shrine,  1961 

Skull,  wax,  wood,  candle,  etc. ;  19  high 

Lent  by  Raymond  Saroff,  New  York 

9 

Untitled,  1961 

Wood,  cloth,  stuffed  pheasant,  female  manikin,  skull. 

etc. ;  78  high 
Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

10 

Portrait  of  George  Herms,  1962 
Wood,  mop  string,  brick,  etc. ;  29  high 
Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

11 

Staff,  1962 

Bamboo,  feathers,  gourd,  candle,  paper,  fringe. yarn. 

etc. ;  72  high 
Lent  by  the  artist 


12 

Partition,  1963 

Throe-fold  wooden  screen,  cloth,  feathers,  pearls, 

etc.;  72  high 
Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

13 

Reliquary,  1963 

Wood,  glass,  cellophane,  wax  candle,  etc. ;  30  high 

Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

14 

Drum,  undated 

Drum,  beads,  ink,  gouache,  rope,  sequins,  colored 

thread,  bell,  etc. ;  30  high 
Lent  bv  the  artist 


19* 

Spider  Lady,  1959 

Nylon  stockings,  bicycle  wheel,  etc.;  38  x  30% 

Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

20 

Welsh  Rabbit,  1959,  Bruce  Conner  with  Mike 

McClure 
Metal,  paper,  glass,  etc. ;  32%  x  26 
Lent  by  Howard  Rose,  New  York 

21 

Temptation  of  St.  Barney  Google,  1960 

Nylon  stockings,  etc. ;  54  x  22% 

Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 


ASSEMBLAGES 


15 


Collage,  c.  1954,  verso  1957-58 
Paper,  cardboard,  wood ;  60  x  48 
Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

16 

Ladies  Walking  Around,  1958 
Glass,  paper,  silk,  wood;  26  x  21 
Lent  by  Howard  Rose,  New  York 

17 

Wheel  Collage,  1958 

Toy  wheel,  paper,  etc. ;  22  x  24 

Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

18 

Night  Lady,  1959 

Black  nylon,  wire  screen,  wood,  cardboard,  string, 

jewelry,  paint,  etc.;  24  x  18 
Lent  by  the  artist 


22 

Untitled,   1960 

Glass,  feathers,  nylon  stocking,  varnish,  velvet, 

string,  photo,  etc. ;  18  x  20% 
Lent  by  the  artist 

23 

A  &.B  Collage,  1961 

Photographs,  paint,  book  cover,  hair,  etc. ;  1 1  x  6% 

Lent  by  the  artist 

24* 

Homage  to  Mae  West,  1961 

Lamp  shade,  nylon  stockings,  etc. ;  22  x  35 

Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

25* 

Tick  Tock  Jelly  Clock  Cosmotron,  1961 

Wood,  mirror,  cardboard,  tape  recorder,  etc. ; 

57%  x  53% 
Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 


26* 

Cross,  1962 

Wood,  metal  studs,  paper,  nylon  stocking,  etc.; 

37  x  l  <)'/!> 
Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

27 

El  Macho,  1962 

Candles,  paper,  metal  foil,  plastic,  studded  leather 

belt,  etc.;  18  x  14% 
Lent  by  the  artist 

28 

For  Marilyn,  1962 

Cloth,  paint,  candles,  plastic,  fire,  string,  etc.; 

19  x  48l/2 
Lent  by  the  artist 

29* 

LaNovia,  1962 

Brassiere,  beads,  oil  paint,  paper,  thread,  hair,  etc. ; 

27'/s  x  23V2 
Lent  by  the  artist 

30 

Senorita,  1962 

Cloth,  hair,  beads,  foil,  etc. ;  34.  x  21 

Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

31* 

Homage  to  Jean  Harlow,  1963 

Cardboard,  silk  thread,  cloth,  nail  heads,  etc.; 

63  x   18 
Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

32* 

Knox,  1963 

Calendar,  mask,  bells,  button,  cloth,  paper,  plastic, 

nails,  string,  etc.;  28V2  x  25 
Lent  by  the  artist 


33* 

Light  Shower,  1963 

Old    wallpaper,   electric   wire   with   button,   hooks, 

bathing  cap  with  fur  tail,  curtain  ruffle  ;  6-5  x  5  1  V2 
Rose    \rt   Museum  Collection.  Brandeis  University, 

gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Ziprin,  New  York 

34 

The  Son  oj  the  Sheik,  1963 

Cloth,  wood,  excelsior,  etc. ;  33  x  18 

Lent  by  Charles  Alan,  New  York 

35 

Red  Cross  Xurse,  1961 

Glass,  paper,  syringes,  etc.;  36  x  29 

Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

36 

Stroke,  1964 

Glass,  wood,  paper,  metal  coil.  etc. :  25    i  x  32 

Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

37 

Triptych,  1964 

Linoleum,  grass,  snakeskin,  band  aid.  cloth,  wood. 

leather,  pencil,  etc.;  left  panel.  44  x  31;  center 

panel.  48  x  48  ;  right  panel.  44  x  31 
Lent  by  the  artist 

38 

Touch-Do  Xot  Touch,  1964 

Thirteen  canvas  panels  with  transfer  lettering. 

40  x  30  each 
Lent  by  the  Batman  Gallery.  San  Francisco 

39* 

Looking  Glass,  1964 

Glass,  wood,  paper,  metal,  etc.;  78  x  48 

Lent  bv  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 
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Crucifixion,  c.  1961-62 

Ink,  25%  x  20 

Lent  by  the  Swetzoff  Gallery,  Boston 

4.1 

Box,  c.  1961-62 

Ink,  25%  x  20 

Lent  by  the  Swetzoff  Gallery,  Boston 

42 

Man  and  Peyote,  c.  1961-62 

Ink,  25%  x  20 

Lent  by  the  Swetzoff  Gallery,  Boston 
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Bug,  1962 
Pencil,  25%  x  20 
Lent  by  the  artist 

44 

Still  Life,  1962 
Pencil,  25%  x  19% 
Lent  anonymously 

45 

Untitled,  1962 
Ink,  25%  x20 
Lent  by  the  artist 

46 

Bedroom  Dresser,  1963 

Ink,  26  x  20 

Lent  by  the  artist 

47 

Living  Room  Scene,  1963 

Ink,  24  x  18 

Lent  by  the  artist 


48 

One  Corner  of  the  Artist's  Studio,  1963 

[ilk,  24  x  17'/2 

Lent  by  the  artist 

49 

Music  Page,  1963 

T\  pewriter  on  lined  music  page,  12%  x  9% 

Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

50 

.V  Kenwood  Avenue,  Also  Known  as  the  New  Calen- 
dar Stone,  1963 
Ink,  26  x  20 
Lent  by  Charles  Alan,  New  York 

51 

Untitled  Drawing,  1964 

Ink,  19  x  13 

Lent  by  the  artist 

52 

Untitled  Drawing,  1965 

Ink,  20  x  20 

Lent  by  the  Alan  Gallery,  New  York 

53 

Untitled  Drawing,  1965 

Ink,  20  x  20 

Lent  bv  the  artist 
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Cosmic  Ray  1,  1961 

Rose  Art  Museum  Collection, 

Brandeis  University 

56 

Ra!t  2,   1961-65 

Rose  Art  Museum  Collection, 

Brandeis  University 

57 

Ray  3,  1961-65 

Rose  Art  Museum  Collection, 

Brandeis  University 

58 

Looking  for  Mushrooms,  1961-65 
Rose  Art  Museum  Collection, 
Brandeis  University 


54 


Untitled  Drawing,  1965 
Ink,  20  x  20 
Lent  by  the  artist 
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